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PLAINNESS AND MODERATION. 


We exhort all such as are professors of the 
truth, faithfully to obey the same, in keeping to 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the 
several testimonies thereof; so that none may 
despise the day of small things, or turn aside 
from the plainness, simplicity, and life of the 
truth, into the words, ways, customs, and fash- 
ions of the world, which are vain, and will perish 
with the using ; God having redeemed his people 
out of the same, through his righteous judgments 
in their inward parts: knowing, that whatsoever 
hath been condemned, and overturned thereby, 
is never to be built up again, by any who are 
lovers of the truth as it is in Jesus. 1712. P. E. 

Advised, that all Friends, both male and 
female, be careful that their adorning be that 
“of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
sight of God of great price ;” even as the holy 
men and women of old, professing godliness, 
were adorned. © that our young men and 
women would follow their example! but to our 

t grief we find too many of our young men, 
instead of observing that gospel exhortation to 
be sober minded, have given way to lightness 
md vanity; the pernicious effects whereof have 
led them into pride, and such extravagances as 
those who are not of our profession observe, as 
marks of declension from our primitive plainness. 
And 0 that our young women, likewise, would 
cease from all unseemly and immodest appear- 
ance in theirapparel! Certainly both males and 
females who take such undue measures, fly from 
the cross of Christ; and if they do not repent 
and return, they will thereby suffer great loss. 
1715. W. E. 

Forasmuch as a true Christian practice, and 
every branch of it, are the fruit and effect of the 


inward sanctification of the heart, by the Spirit 


of Christ, for which we are frequently to wait on 
him in all bumility and lowlincss of mind; we 
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tenderly advise, that every thing tending to ob- 
struct, or divert the minds of children, or those 
of more advanced years, from this good exercise, 
may be carefully avoided and taken out of the 
way. And it being evident, that the glory and 
vanity of the world, and the pleasures and diver- 5 
sions of it, are of this nature and tendency; we 
therefore advise that all parents and masters, in € 
the first place, be good examples to their chil- 
dren and families, in a humble and cireumspect 
walking, and with all plainness of habit and 
speech ; and also, that they be very careful not 
to indulge their children in the use and practice 
of things contrary thereunto. For we are sensi- 
ble that, by such habits, of how little moment 
soever some may think them, the tender minds 
of children, while very young, being lifted up, 
and drawn aside from the simplicity of the truth, 
a foundation is early laid for those undue liber 
ties, so justly complained of ; for a love and de- 
light in such things, imprudently indulged at 
first, grows up with them, and becomes strength- 
ened more and more into confirmed habits; and 
thus some have become enemies to the cross of 
Christ, and forsaken and opposed the way of 
truth; which possibly might have been prevented 
by parents doing their duty, in being good ex- 
amples, and not cherishing the seeds of vanity 
and folly in their children, but, on the contrary, 
prudently discouraging every appearance of evil 
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in them: which necessary duty we earnestly 
recommend to their serious consideration and 
practice. 1735. P. E. 

It is also our concern to exhort all Friends, 
both men and women, to watch against the 
growing sin of pride, and to beware of adorning 
themselves in a mannerdisagreeable to the plain- 
ness and simplicity of the truth we make pro- 
fession of. O that they would duly consider 
that reproof which the Lord, by the mouth of 
his prophet, pronounced against the haughty 
dnehiite of Zion, where he describes even the 
particularities of their dressings and ornaments, 
so displeasing to the Lord, and drawing down 
his judgments upon them. 

“[ will,” saith the apostle Paul, “ that women 
adorn themselves in modest apparel, with shame- 
facedness and sobriety ; not with broidered hair, 
or gold, or pearls, or costly array; but, which 
becometh women professing a with good 
works :” plainly showing, such adornings 
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are contrary to the profession of godliness. The 
apostle Peter also is very full in his exhortations 
on this subject: “‘ Whose adorning,’’ saith he, 
“ Jet it not be that outward adorning, of plaiting 
the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting 
on of apparel; but let it be the hidden man of 
the heart, in that which is not corruptible, even 
the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which 
is in the sight of God of great price; for after 
this manner, in the old time, the holy women 
also who trusted in God, adorned themselves ;” 
plainly intimating, that those who of old were 
holy, and did trust in God, placed not their de- 
light in such ornaments. O that ye would weigh 
and consider these things! ‘ Let your modera- 
tion be known unto all men,’ and, “grieve not 
the Holy Spirit of God; but, be ye followers of 
Him, as dear children ; walking ‘‘ circumspectly, 
not as fools, but as wise, redeeming the time, be- 
cause the days are evil.” 1739. P E. 

The example of our blessed Saviour and his 
followers, and of virtuous and holy men in all 
ages, ought to make a due impression on every 
considerate mind; and especially on such as 
have had the advantage of an education in a 
plainness agreeable to such example. 

Let not any such as degenerate in these re- 
spects excuse their own weakness, under a pre- 
tence of the misconduct of some, who have ap- 
peared outwardly plain; an objection of very 
little weight: for did they rightly consider, they 
would clearly see, that the very reason why de- 
ceivers sometimes put on plain apparel, is be- 
cause true men have been accustomed to wear it. 
We also tenderly advise, that Friends take heed, 
especially those who should be exemplary to 
others under their care, that they exercise plain- 
ness of speech without respect of persons, in all 
their converse among men; and not balk their 
testimony by a cowardly compliance, varying 
their language according to their company: a 
practice of very ill example to our observing 
youth, and rendering those who use it contemp- 
tible, and looked upon as a kind of hypocrites, 
even by those with whom they so comply. 1743. 
W. E. 

It is matter of exceeding grief and concern to 
many of the faithful among us, to observe, how 
far that exemplary plainness of habit, speech, 
and deportment, which distinguished our fore- 
fathers, and for which they patiently underwent 
reproach and contradiction, is now departed from, 
by too many under our name. A declension 
from the simplicity of truth herein, hath been, 
and we fear is, attended with pernicious conse- 
quences, in opening the way of some, the more 
easily and unobservedly, to attend the places of 
public resort, for the exercise of sports, plays, 
and other hurtful and destructive diversions of the 
age ; from which truth taught our faithful elders, 
and still teaches us, wholly to refrain; and in- 
deed the Christian gravity of their lives and 
actions carried with it a severe reproof, and 
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manifest opposition to the wantonness and Joys. 

of such dangerous and sinful pastimes, ‘his 
Wherefore, we beseech you, be not deceiy 

nor led aside by false notions of imaginary 1. 


l, 
ginary plea. 


sures, to partake of works of darkness by 
“watch and be sober,” and, as becometh ¢| e 
dren of the light and of the day, “ abstain wing 
all appearance of evil.” 1753. P. E 
of London Yearly Meeting. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


DOCTOR GORDON. 

This man was possessed of eminent abilities 
which he improved by assiduous cultivation. He 
was born in 1801, in W. Yorkshire, England 
and practiced in his profession extensively and 
successfully in his native country. 

When near his end, addressing himself to , 
clergyman, who had been delivering a series 
of sermons to young men, on _ infidelity, he 
remarked: “ There is a great deal of infidelity 
in young men. You have many of them about 
you. Tell them, from me, ‘I have read a great 
many sceptical books, ancient and modern, of al! 
sorts. They are very plausible, but can give no 
consolations in a dying hour. The New Testa. 
ment is the book. We must fall back on that. 
We can obtain peace only by casting onrselves 
upon Jesus; putting reasoning aside, and asking 
him to cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the 
inspiration of His Holy Spirit.’ ” 

His biographer remarks, “ He had been, for a 
considerable time, deeply impressed with the 
conviction that all warfare was unchristian and 
inhuman, and often expressed his astonishment 
that any good men could fight, as the precepts 
of Christ seemed to him so decidedly to condemn 
the practice. The subject now* presented itself 
to his mind with peculiar force. He said,‘ how 
wonderful that men can goto war! How could 
I die now, hoping that God would forgive me, if 
I would not forgive them, but sought to kill 
them in battle! How different is dying in my 
circumstances, to death on a battle-field ! Strik- 
ing indeed the contrast! In the one case, calin 
quietness, the presence of dear friends, the voice 
of affection, the accents of prayer and praise. In 
the other, tumult, the roar of cannon, the thun- 
der of the’ captains, the fury of the combatants, 
the execrations and groans of the dying; rage, 
revenge, slaughter! Whatever may be said of 
the glory of dying on the field of battle, surely 
it is an awful thing for a man to be hurried 
from the excitement and din of conflict, into the 
presence of his Judge, fresh from the slaughter 
of his fellow-men, and accompanied perhaps by 
the souls of those whom he has just slain! Are 
the combatants Christians? Then they whose 
mutual relation to their common Lord, binds 
them to a special love towards one another, ap- 
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* Being then on his death bed. 
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before Him, their last act on earth having 

a one of hostility even to the death. But if 
they are not Christians, then the blow which sent 
them into eternity, was one which forever cut 
them off from the hope of salvation, which smote 
the soul as well as the body, and consigned it to 
eternal death. To slay a christian is to smite 
Christ himself; to slay an unbeliever is to plunge 
a fellow being into perdition. Terrible alterna- 
tive! Yet all who fight, not only strike such a 
blow but expose themselves to the risk of dying 
in the very act of striking it. May all chris- 
tians soon acknowledge the universal obligation 
of the command ‘Love your enemies and do 
good to them that hate you.’ Without waitiug 
for others, may they at least, by’ obeying the 
precept, fulfil the prediction of the sacred book, 
and beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks, thus manifest- 
ing that Christianity is indeed, as the angels 
heralded it, peace on earth and good will to 
men.” 

About two days before his death, on awaking, 
Dr. Gordon said : 

“T have been thinking of God as a shepherd. 
The shepherd sends out his dog when a sheep 
has wandered from the fold, to bark at and 
frighten, and sometimes to bite the wanderer, in 
ake to bring it back. So afflictions and pains 
are the dogs which our Shepherd sends to bring 
us back to Him. Some of us are stubborn sheep. 
I was one of these, and the dog had to bite me ; 
but the barking and biting are to do us good, 
not harm, and to bring us to the Shepherd.” 

Dr. Gordon died Second month 7th, 1849. 

E. L. 





For Friends’ Review. 
RELIEVING THE POOR. 


The period of the year which is now passing 
over us, when many branches of business, 
to which the poor are indebted for their liveli- 
hood, are in a great measure suspended, and 
the frequent inclemency of the elements, render 
the wants of our nature most imperious, the 
feeling mind is almost spontaneously turned to 
reflect upon the condition of those who have 
neither store-house nor barn to resort to for the 
supply which nature and habit demand. Charity 
to the poor is commended to our observance on 
the highest authority. When the multitudes 
followed the Saviour to the wilderness, and press- 
ed upon him to hear the gracious words that 
proceeded out of his mouth, the disciples, when 
the day was far spent, pro they should be 
sent away in order that they might go into the 
neighboring villages and towns, and buy them- 
selves food; but the merciful Saviour rejected 
the proposal. It is not improbable that many 
of them were destitute of the means to purchase, 
even if they were able to sustain the labour of 
travelling to the places where provisions were 
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to be had. His declaration was—I will not send 
them fasting to their own homes, lest they faint 
by the way. A present supply was required, 
and that supply was mercifully furnished. Yet 
we find him soon afterwards reprimanding some 
of these people, because they followed him for the 
sake of the loaves and fishes. Here we have a 
plain intimation that the duty of charity extends 
to the cases of immediate and pressing necessity, 
where the means of satisfying the wants of na- 
ture are not at command ; but that a voluntary 
reliance upon eleemosynary supplies ought not 
to be encouraged. We do not find that the im- 
mediate disciples of our Lord were often, if ever, 
supplied with provisions, without previous labour 
and care. When, after they had toiled all night 
and taken nothing, he condescended to direct 
them where to cast their net, the exertion of their 
physical powers was still required to bring their 
prize to land. In this case as in the general 
constitution of nature, we see the declaration 
verified, that man shall eat his bread in the 
sweat of his face. 

In the wide field of creation, we behold the 
materials from which we may derive our comforts 
and support, liberally scattered around us; but 
still requiring labour and skill to suit them to 
our accommodation. It is true that a sparse 
population may derive a meagre subsistence from 
the spontaneous productions of the earth; and 
a cave, by nature made, may occasionally be 
found, in which shelter may be taken until the 
hand of industry has had time to prepare a more 
commodious habitation. Though in most coun- 
tries, springs of water are dispersed at such 
intervals as to meet the indispensable wants of a 
small number, yet there are few districts of any 
considerable extent, in which wells are not abso- 
lutely necessary for a dense population. The 
spontaneous productions of nature, appear, like 
alms, designed to supply the immediate and 
temporary necessities of a few, while the raw ma- 
terials, in all their endless variety, are offered 
to the industry and skill of the many, as the 
means of furnishing comfort and support. 

To apply these observations to the ease before 
us, the obvious conclusion seems to be, that in 
the distribution of alms, the first object ought to 
be the relief of immediate and pressing wants ; 
but those supplies being almost necessarily of 
temporary duration, and liable to leave the reci- 
pients, in a short time, as destitute and helpless 
as ever, the leading object should be to assist the 
poor in providing for themselves. The pauper, 
who lives upon alms, is a pauper still, how long 
soever those alms may be continued; and if 
induced to depend upon the charities of others, 
remains a burden on the community. And 
there are unquestionably many, who, being long 
accustomed to this kind of dependence, scarcely 
look to any other. On the other hand, the pau- 
per who is enabled by counsel and judicious 
assistance, to supply his own wants, by honest 
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and reputable industry, emerges from pauperism 
to usefulness and respectability. 

It is of importance to instil and encourage the 
habit of depending, under the divine blessing, 
upon the results of our own exertions. Depend- 
ance upon the charities of others, in cases where 
the recipient possesses the means or the power of 
self-support, borders elosely on dishonesty, and 
indicates a disposition which ought never to be 
encouraged. The Apostle Paul, though willing 
to accept the bounty of his friends, and com- 
mending the churches for their liberality, when 
his labours in the ministry or other causes pre- 
vented him from labouring in his worldly occu- 

ation, was careful to supply his physical wants 
by the labour of his hands, when that labour 
did not interfere with his gospel mission. And 
he emphatically reminded his Ephesian friends 
of the words of the Lord Jesus, that it was 
more blessed to give than to receive. 

The feeling of independence which a reliance 
upon self-exertion has a tendency to encourage, 
may, and certainly often does, contain a sprink- 
ling of pride—and upon what will not pride 
fasten, unless sedulously guarded—but it seems 
too nearly allied to virtue to be discarded. The 
effort should be, not to extinguish the feeling, 
but to purify the motive, by transferring the 
dependence to the Source from which all 
our blessings are derived. 

It is well known that the late philosophic and 
benevolent William Allen, of London, employed 
much of his attention, in the establishment of 
what he called “Colonies at Home,” the object 
of which was to enable the poor to rise into a 
more comfortable condition, chiefly by their own 
industry and care. The Provident Society, es- 
tablished in this city nearly thirty years ago, 
was designed to assist those poor women who 
were desirous of providing for themselves and 
families. This is unquestionably one of the 
most effectual methods of rendering charity 
available ; and gladly would the writer of this 
article encourage his readers, wherever resident, 
not only to consider the poor, during the wintry 
season; but to give to their charity such a 
direction as will render it permanently available. 
There are many ways in which persons in mod- 
erate circumstances, may stimulate and encou- 

, as well as assist, the more destitute to rise 
apparently by their own exertions, and without 
destroying their self-dependence. And this may 
often one with little expenditure of treasure 
or time. 

This mode of assisting the poor is the cheap- 
eat as well as most effectual method of distri- 
buting alms. If the pauper heads of a family 
are supported entirely by alms, they will proba- 
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Testimony of Weare Monthly Meeting, (N. H ) 
concerning Rutu OsBorne. =” 


Although some time has elapsed since the do 
cease of this beloved friend, yet the remembrane 
of her is sweet to many of us, and a desire pre- 
vails to preserve some account of her exemplar 
life, her devotion to the cause of trath, and her 
peaceful close, hoping that others may be encour. 
aged to “walk by the same rule and mind the 
same thing.” 

She was born at Seabrook, New Hampshire 
the twenty-sixth of ninth month, 1765. He; 
parents, Daniel and Mary Paige, were exemplary 
members of our Society, and removed with thei; 
family to Weare when she was about four years 
of age. The watchful care and salutary counse] 
of her parents were instrumental, through the 
Divine blessing, in preserving her youthful mind 
in the path of virtue, and by yielding to the 
convictions of truth, she was favored in early life 
to become, in good measure, established in the 
doctrines of the Christian religion. In 1784, 
she was married to Moses Osborne, which con- 
nexion continued about thirty-one years, when 
he was removed by death. By this trying dis. 
pensation, she was left with the?care of a nume- 
rous family, for whose preservation she manifest- 
ed a lively concern; and being careful to wait 
for right direction, she was enabled to “ rule well 
her own household.” She was diligent in the 
attendance of our religious meetings ; and, when 
assembled with Friends on these occasions, 
her solid deportmeut, accompanied by a weighty 
exercise of mind, manifested a sense of the value 
and importance of that worship which is per- 
formed in spirit and in truth.. She was for seve- 
ral years in the place of overseer, and was well 
qualified for that service, being frequently con- 
cerned to labor with offenders in the spirit of re- 
storing love, when under no particular appoint- 
ment, and was often peculiarly favored to speak 
in a manner that carried conviction to the minds 
of those with whom she laboured. 


In the forty-seventh year of her age, she was 
appointed an elder, which station she acceptably 
filled the remainder of her life. She was favor- 
ed with a discerning spirit, and being sound in 
faith and jn the doctrines of our Lord and Se- 
viour Jesus Christ, was prepared to detect and 
reprove that which was forward or out of the 
way, and to speak a word of encouragement 
the humble and diffident. She was a lover of 
unity in the Church, and in laboring for the 
support of the discipline, was engaged to seek 
best Wisdom, and enabled, even in times of pecu- 
liar trial, faithfully to discharge that portion of 
service allotted her in tenderness and love. She 


bly leave a pauper family to be supported by |occasionally offered a few words of exhortation 
the next generation; but if the same parents|in our meetings, which were truly acceptable 
are taught and assisted to provide for themselves, |and edifying; and her solid deportment was 
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—EEE ee 
ith re to plainness, being, in her per- 
ny ie actnce, the furniture of her house, 
and her manner of living, a pattern of _meekness 
and simplicity ; and it was cause of grief to her, 
to witness in others a departure from this an- 
ient Christian practice. 
o thus saine endeavored, according to the 
ability afforded, to improve the talents commit- 
ted to her, she was comforted and supported in 
her declining years by that hope which is “as an 
anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast.”’ 
During her last illness, which continued several 
weeks, and was attended with great bodily suffer- 
ing, she manifested much patience and resignation, 
and was often heard in supplication to the Father 
of mercies for strength to endure all He might 
see mect to dispense, without bringing dishonor 
to His holy name. On the third of fifth month, 
1844, she said, “I feel no anxiety whether to 
live or die, only to be resigned. I see nothing 
in my way; all seems clear.” A few days after, 
she said, “my friends and connexions seem very 
near and dear to me, but I give them all up;” 
and she expressed a desire that the love they felt 
might remain with them. She requested that 
there might be nothing needless about her funeral, 
and desired that those who attended, might do it 
with solemnity. 

The lively concern she retained for the welfare 
of the Church, was evinced by the following ex- 
pressions; “‘[ desire there may be standard- 
bearers raised up, faithful standard-bearers, to 
fill the places of the older ones, who are passing 
away. They are very much wanted in our So- 
ciety. I want them to grow deeper and deeper, 
and stronger and stronger in the truth.”” About 
this time she expressed, that the company of her 
friends afforded her much satisfaction, especiall 
that of the young, for whose welfare she mani- 
fested a deep interest, desiring that they might 
come more and more under the forming hand of 
their Divine Master,*and thus become qualified for 
usefulness in the Church. Soon after, she said, 
“ If it were not for a hope in Christ, what should I 
do? but Tam not left without faith. I do believe 
my never-dying soul will finda resting-place which 
will make up for all.” On the seventeenth, 
while under much suffering, she said, “ Christ 
was in agony, so that he prayed the Father if it 
were possible, that cup might pass from him, yet 
did he say, ‘not my will, but thine be done.’ ” 
And again: “ There is no way to come to the 
Father, but to follow Christ through suffering.” 
A few days after, she supplicated thus; “0, 
dearest Jesus, I beg that thou wouldst support 
me and give me strength to bear all my trials. 
QO, dearest Father, I have none to look to but 
Thee and Thee alone. I am a poor sufferer. (, 
my God, do take me to thyself.” After this, 
she was so reduced by the disease as to be unable 
to say much, but continued patiently to suffer 
until the twenty-seventh, when she quietly pass- 
ed away, aged nearly seventy-nine years. On the 
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twenty-ninth, her remains were interred in 
Friends’ burying-ground, near our North meet- 
ing-house in Weare, where a large and solemn 
meeting was held on the occasion. 





Account of AMELIA Brown, of Luton, England, 

who died 7th of 12th mo., 1849, aged 62. 

This beloved friend was privileged beyond many 
in the pious care exercised in her religious train- 
ing. She became early acquainted with the 
teachings of divine grace, and from childhood, 
appears highly to have valued the holy scriptures. 
It was frequently her practice to set apart some 
portion of the day for private retirement and 
meditation, and in thus seeking to wait upon the 
Lord for the renewal of her spiritual strength, 
she was favoured to know “times of refresh- 
ing,” and a growth in “pure and undefiled re- 
ligion.”’ 

She loved the truth in sincerity, and her mind 
was enriched in the instructive contemplation of 
its order, excellence and beauty, and the benign 
and salutary influence it has on those who obey 
its requisitions: fervently she craved for an in- 
crease of faith and strength, that she might be 
found among the “ called, and chosen, and faith- 
ful.” <‘T felt,” she remarks on one occasion, 
“as if I could make any sacrifice called for; the 
language of my mind is almost continually, 
what shall I render unto the Lord for all his 
benefits.” 

Under the apprehension that it would be re- 
quired of her publicly to bear testimony to the 
power and sufficiency of divine grace, her mind 
was greatly humbled, and under the pressure of 
religious exercise, she thus records her feelings : 
“‘ Sweetly tendered in my room, and craved for 
strength, fully and unreservedly, to yield all to 
Him, who still in mercy visits me; if consistent 
with divine goodness, may my mind be more il- 
luminated, that I may more clearly distinguish 
between my own will and the Lord’s requirings.” 
She was recorded a minister in 1823; and on 
this important event she observes: “ Feeling 
some quietude, humble desires are prevalent that 
I may indeed be watchful. Dearest Lord! be 
pleased to hear my feeble though sincere as- 

irations after increasing strength and wisdom. 

hou knowest that I feel awfully fearful lest 
I should bring any shade on thy blessed 
cause.” 

Her connection in married life, introduced her 
into a large family, the duties of which she cheer- 
fully performed with maternal solicitude, and 
she became closely united in bonds of affection 
to the several branches of the domestic circle, 
anxiously promoting their religious and moral 
welfare. 

In ministry, this dear friend was pertinent and 
edifying, at times close and searching; in the 
exercise of her gift, she travelled at different in- 
tervals in several of the English counties. In 
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the summer of 1848 her health began to decline; 
her demeanour under pain and suffering evinced 
her humble dependence upon the Lord, and the 
language of her soul was, “not my will, but 
thine,'oh Father, be done!’ Some alleviation 
was permitted, and she so far recovered as to be 
able to assemble with her friends for divine wor- 
ship; on these occasions, her communications 
evinced her undiminished interest in the cause of 
truth and righteousness. In the last meeting 
she attended, she bowed the knee in solemn sup- 
plication, craving for herself and those present, 
the attainment of perfect purity and holiness, 
and that this might be the chief concern of their 
lives. A few days after, she was seized with para- 
lysis, and although consciousness was not entirely 
effaced, she said but little ; she retained a grate- 
ful sense of her many mercies, and a fervent af- 
fection towards her husband and near connections. 
Gradually declining, she passed away as falling 
into a sweet sleep, and we cannot doubt ex- 
changed the tribulations of time, for the blissful 
joys of eternity.—Annual Monitor. 





FAVORITISM SHOWN TO MILITARY MEN. 


This may be seen in a variety of particulars; 
but to take as a specimen, that of pensions and 
land-bounties. Who ever heard of such re- 
wards to any other class of public servants? 
No; let men of the loftiest intellect, and the pro- 
foundest and most extensive learning, serve 
their country ever so well, or ever so long, no- 
body dreams of rewarding them and their pos- 
terity with pensions; but, if a lazy, reckless 
individual, with little capacity and still less 
disposition for anything else, suffers himself 
to be inveigled by a recruiting officer, with his 
drunken appliances, into the low, brutal business 
of butchering his fellow men, he is supposed by 
such services to create for himself a life-long 
claim on the government for his support, and 
after his death, for that of his widow and chil- 
dren | 

It would be amusing, if the thing were not 
glaringly absurd and unjust, to observe the shal- 
low apologies offered for this sort of favoritism 
by our public men, nearly all cringing and fawn- 
ing before the Moloch of war, as if it were the 
chief idol of the people. The President himself 
‘earnestly recommends the enactment of a law 
authorizing officers of the army and navy to be 
retired from the service, when incompetent for 
its vigorous and active duties, taking care to 
make suitable provision for those who have faith- 
fully served their country, and awarding distine- 
tions, by retaining in appropriate commands, 


those who have been particularly ee | 


— 


this obligation should not be permitted to j, 
fere with the erficiency of the service itself” 

Now we venture to say, that our military and 
naval officers no more “ exclude themselves 
other pursuits,” than men do in any e 
whatever, and that, hardly any class of public 
servants render onan average so small an enetiens 
of service as they do for the compensation 
they receive. We cannot here go into details jn 
proof of this assertion ; but we defy contradiction 
and challenge a thorouga inquiry into the facta 
of the case. Take the swarms of captains, lieu. 
tenants and midshipmen in our navy; and how 
much service of any real value have they per. 
formed for the country during the last ‘thirty 
years? What can they show in return for the 
millions on millions lavished upon them every 
year? Yet all this, it seems, is not enough ; the 
country must pension them through life for these 
meagre and comparatively worthless services, 
Indeed, it is political heresy to question this 
time-hallowed imposition on the people; and 
every argument, every complaint, every doubt is 
silenced, not by facts or any devent show of logic, 
but by a chorus of undeserved, fulsome compli- 
ments to these “noble fellows,’ these “brave 
defenders of their country,” “ our gallant navy, 
the right arm of our defence, the nation’s glory.” 
It is by such miserable delusions that we are 
duped into spending some eight or ten millions 
a year for what is of little or no use, and pen- 
sioning through life a class of epauletted drones, 
that never fairly earned in their palmiest days 
one-half of what they received at the time, for 
their services. 


iter. 


from 
mployment 


A man who thinks for himself, can hardly re- 
press a smile on hearing the President and Sec- 
retary expatiate on the important services of our 
navy in “ giving protection to our commerce and 
other national interests in the different quarters 
of the globe.” It seems that our war-ships are 
scattered “in six different squadrons” over the 
globe ; but, if they were all moored and disman- 
tled at our navy-yards, and our merchant-vessels 
left to rely on the integrity of their dealings, 
and the kindness of their intercourse with the 
people they visit in the various parts of the 
earth, they would be in the long run even more 
safe than they now are. We are well aware that 
these ideas may seem strange enough to men 
whose opinions onsuch subjects float on the com- 
mon current of ages; but a little independent 
reflection would soon convince them of the sub- 
stantial truth of what we say, and the essential, 
egregious folly of squandering, as we do, upon 
our navy for the protection of commerce, more 
than all the net profits of our whole shipping! 
Indeed, we are gravely informed of one govern- 


for gallantry and good conduct. While the ob-| ment steamer employed on the upper lakes, 
ligation of the country to maintain and honor ‘for the protection of our commerce there. Pro- 


Almost as well might 


those, who, to the exclusion of other pursuits | tection ! against what ? . 
the government employ companies of marines t 


have devoted themselves to its arduous service, 


—— 
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' 
ride back and forth upon our railways for the , a wrong estimate of time antecedent to the Chris- 


protection of freight and passengers.—Ad. o/ 


Peace. 





NATIONAL VARIETIES. 


No circumstance in the natural world is more 
inexplicable than the diversity of form and color 
in the human race. It had already begun in the 
antediluvian world, “ for there were giants in the 
land in those days.”” No direct mention is made 
of color at that time, unless the mark set upon 
Cain, “lest any one finding him should kill 
him,” may allude to it. Perhaps, also, it may be 
inferred that black people dwelt in Ethiopia, or 
the land of Cush, which means black in the He- 
brew language. At all events, the difference now 
existing must have arisen after the flood, conse- 
quently all must have originated with Noah, whose 
wife, or the wives of his sons, may have been of 
different colors, for aught we know. 

Many instances have occurred in modern 
times, of albinos and red-haired children having 
been born of black parents, and these have trans- 
mitted their peculiarities to their descendants for 
several generations, but it may be doubted wheth- 
er pure-blooded white people have had perfestly 
black offspring. The varieties are much more 
likely to have arisen from the effects of climate, 
food, customs, and civilization upon migratory 
groups of mankind; and of such, a few instances 
have occurred in historical times, limited, how- 
ever, to small numbers and particular spots; but 
the great mass of nations had received their dis- 
tinctive characters at a very early period. The 
permanency of type is one of the most striking 
circumstances, and proves the length of time 
necessary to produce a change in national struc- 
ture and colour. A nation of Ethiopians existed 
3400 years ago, which emigrated from a remote 
country and settled near Egypt, and there must 
have been black people before the age of Solomon, 
otherwise he would not have alluded to colour, 
even poetically. The national appearance of the 
Ethiopians, Persians, and Jews, has not varied 
for more than 3000 years, as appears from the 
ancient Egyptian paintings in the tomb of Rha- 
meses the Great, discovered at Thebes by Belzoni, 
in which the countenance of the modern Ethio- 
pian and Persian can be readily recognized, and 
the Jewish features and colour are identical with 
those of the Israelites daily met with in London. 
Civilization is supposed to have great influence on 
colour, having a tendency to make the dark shade 
more general, and it appears that, in the crossing 
of two shades, the offspring takes the complexion 
of the darker and the form of the fairer. But as 
there is no instance of a new variety of mankind 
having been established as a nation since the 
Christian era, there must either have been a great- 
er energy in the causes of change before that time, 
or, brief, as the span of man on earth has been, 





tian period must have made it shorter. 

Darkness of complexion has been attributed 
to the sun’s power from the age of Solomon to 
this day— Look not upon me, because I am 
black, because the sun hath looked upon me ;” 
and there can be no doubt that, to a certain de- 
gree, the opinion is well founded. The invisible 
rays in the solar beams, which change vegetable 
colours, and have been employed with such re- 
markable effect in the Daguerreotype, act upon 
every substance on which they full, producing 
mysterious and wonderful changes in their mo- 
lecular state—man not excepted. 

Other causes must have been combined to oc- 
casion all the varieties we now see, otherwise 
every nation between the tropics would be of the 
same hue, whereas the suoty Negro inhabits equa- 
torial Africa, the Red man equinoctial America, 
and both are mixed with fairer tribes. In Asia, 
the Rohillas, a fair race of Affghan extraction, 
inhabit the plains north of the Ganges : the Ben- 
galees and the mountaineers of Nepaul are dark, 
and the Mahrattas are yellow. The complexion 
of man varies with height and latitude; some of 
the inhabitants of Himalaya and Hindoo Koosh 
are fair, and even a red-haired race is found on 
the latter. There are fair-haired people with blue 
eyes in the Ruddhua mountains in Africa. The 
Kabyles, that inhabit the country behind Tunis 
and Algiers, are similar in complexion to the na- 
tions in high northern latitudes. This correspon- 
dence, however, only maintains with regard to the 
northern hemisphere, for it is a well-known fact 
that the varieties of the numerous species in the 
great southern continents are much more similar 
in physical characters to the native races of the 
torrid zone, than any of the aboriginal people of 
the northern regions. Even supposing that di- 
versity of colour is owing to the sun’s rays only, 
it is scarcely possible to attribute the thick lips, 
the woolly hair, and the entire difference of form, 
extending to the very bones and skull, to any- 
thing but a concurrence of circumstances, not 
omitting the invisible influence of electricity, 
which pervades every part of the earth and air— 
and possibly Seeeeaieie magnetism. 

“The flexibility of man’s constitution enables 
him to live in every climate, from the equator to 
the ever-frozen coasts of Nova Zembla and Spitz- 
bergen, and that chiefly by his capability of bear- 
ing the most extreme changes of temperature and 
diet, which are probably the principal causes of 
variety in his form. It has already been men- 
tioned that oxygen is inhaled with atmospheric 
air, and also taken in by the pores on the skin; 
part of it combines chemically with the carbon of 
the food, and is expired in the form of carbonic 
acid gas and water; that chemical action is the 
cause of vital force and heat in man and animals. 
The quantity of food must be in exact proportion 
to the quantity of oxygen inhaled, otherwise dis- 
ease and loss of strength would be the consequence. 
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Since cold air is incessantly carrying off warmth 
from the skin, more exercise is requisite in win- 
ter than in summer, in cold climates than in 
warm ; consequently, more carbon is necessary in 
the former than in the latter, in order to maintain 
the chemical action that generates heat, and to 
ward off the destructive effects of the oxygen, 
which incessantly strives to consume the body. 
Animal food, wine, and spirits, contain many 
times more carbon than fruit and vegetables, 
therefore animal food is much more necessary in 
a cold than in a hot climate. The Esquimaux, 
who lives by the chace, and eats 10 or 12 pounds 
weight of meat and fat in 24 hours, finds it not 
more than enough to keep up his strength and 
animal heat, while the indolent inhabitant of Ben- 
gel is sufficiently supplicd with both by his rice 

iet. Clothing and warmth make the necessity 
for exercise and food much less, by diminishing 
the waste of animal heat. 
united soon consume the body, because it loses its 
power of resisting the action of the oxygen, which 
consumes part of our substance, when food is 
wanting. lIfence, nations inhabiting warm cli- 
mates have no great merit in being abstemious, 
nor are those guilty of committing an excess who 
live more freely in colder countries. The ar- 
rangement of Divine Wisdom is to be admired in 
this as in all other:things, for, if man had only 
been capable of living on vegetable food, he never 
could have had a permanent residence beyond the 
latitude where corn ripens. ‘The Esquimaux, and 
all the inhabitants of the very high latitudes of 
both continents, live entirely on fish and animal 
food. What effects the difference of food may 
have upon the intellect is: not known. 

A nation or tribe driven by war, or any other 
cause, from a warm toa cold country, or the 
contrary, would be forced to change their food 
both in quality and quantity, which in the lapse 
of ages might produce an alteration in the exter- 
nal and internal structure. The probability is 
still greater, if the entire change that a few 
ane produce in the matter of which the 

uman frame is composed be considered. At 
every instant during life, with every motion, vol- 
untary and involuntary, with every thought, and 
every exercise of the brain, a portion of our sub- 
Btance becomes dead, separates from the living 
part, combines with some of the inhaled oxygen, 
and is removed. By this process it is supposed 
that the whole body is renewed every 7 years; 
individuality, therefore, depends on the spirit, 
which retains its identity during all the changes 
of its earthly house, and sometimes even acts in- 
dependently of it. When sleep is restoring ex- 
hausted nature, the spirit is often awake and 
active, crowding the events of years into a few 
seconds, and, by its unconsciousness of time, an- 
ticipates eternity. Every change of food, climate, 
and mental excitement, must have their influence 
on the reproduction of the mortal frame ; and 
thus a thousand causes may co-operate to alter 


Hunger and cold | —— 


whole races of mankind placed under new circum. 
stancés, time being granted.” — M7. Somerville. 





TEA. 

We some days since were kindly presente 
Mr. K. Sayres, Vice Consul of Brazil with moat 
specimens of green, black and gunpowder teas 
We have since had an opportunity of testing the 
quality and the flavor, and we take pleasure jy 
pronouncing both as excellent. And this, too, js 
the testimony of several of our best grocers and 
most capable judges. The result, therefore, may 
be regarded as highly successful and satisfactory: 
and we trust that the cultivators in Brazil wil] 


continue and pursue their laudable enterprise — 
Late Paper. 
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A brief notice was taken in our 19th number of 
an effort which was about to be made, in the Legis. 
lature of Pennsylvania, to repeal several sections 
of a law, enacted in 1847, for the protection of our 
free coloured people, the preservation of the public 
peace, &. The movement now made appears to 
be entirely a political manceuvre, not founded on 
any general expression of public opinion, in oppo- 
sition to the law in question, or any application 
from the people for its repeal. Pennsylvania has 
enjoyed the undisputed honour of being the first 
to declare, even before its own independence was 
acknowledged by the parent state, that no further 
addition to its slave population should ever be made, 
either by birth or immigration. Seventy years 
have glided away since that mandate was issued, 
and the legislation of the Commonwealth, on the 
subject of slavery, from that time to this, has been 
progressive. ! 

The drudgery of recovering fugitives from labour, 
under the provisions of the federal compact, was 
fairly taken off the separate States, and thrown 
upon the general government, by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the case of Prigg vs. 
The State of Pennsylvania. The acts of Congress 
of 1793 and of 1850 have made provision for the 
reclamation of fugitive slaves, which we might sup- 
pose amply sufficient to gratify the most strenuous 
advocates of southern rights. Hence there seems 
little for our State Legislatures to do, in relation to 
negro slavery, but to afford all the protection to our 
own coloured people which the law can furnish ; 
and to provide that none but actual fugitives, whom 
our Legislature have no power to emancipate, 
shall be carried into servitude under the operations 
of the general government. 

It is highly desirable, both for the credit of our 
noble Commonwealth, and for the cause of justice 
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and humanity, that this retrograde movement 
should, if possible, be averted. 

The subjoined remonstrance, from the Meeting 
for Sufferings of Philadelphia, was presented on 
the 30th ult., by a committee from that body, to 
both branches of the Legislature. This remon- 
strance was read, and respectfully listened to, in 
the Senate. In the House of Representatives, a 
motion to suspend the reading, after it had been 
commenced, was voted down by a large majority. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Pennsylvania :— 


The Memorial of the Representatives of the 
religious society of Friends, in Pennsylvania, Xc., 
respectfully represents : 

That your Memorialists have observed with 
feclings of regret, that Bills are now before both 
bodies of the Legislature, the object of which is 
to repeal the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th Sections of 
the Act of 1847, entitled an Act to prevent Kid- 
napping, preserve the public peace, Xc. 

The law for the recovery of fugitive Slaves, 
passed last year by Congress, being supplemental 
to the Act of 1793, does not repeal it. It fol- 
lows therefore, that if either of the Bills now 
before the Legislature should become a law, it 
will confer on Menitreies Justices of Peace, and 
other State officers, the authority to hear and de- 
termine without any appeal, and upon any evi- 
dence which they may deem sufficient, the liberty 
or the slavery cf any coloured person who may 
be brought before them as a fugitive from labour. 

That the exercise of this power by Magistrates 


and Justices, prior to the enactment of the af ‘e-: 


said law of 1847, gave rise to many st.inus 
abuses, is well kuown; and the repeated com- 
oe of the citizens of this Commonwealth in- 
uced the Legislature, at different periods, to pass 
laws to restrain and correct these abuses, and to 
protect our free coloured population from bein 

seized and carried into slavery, under colour o 
legal process. 

Numerous well attested cases are known to 

have occurred, in which free men were violently 
seized, dragged before a Magistrate who was in 
league with the men-stealers, and by « summary 
process suddenly consigned to hopeless servitude 
in distant States, beyond the reach of those means 
by which their undoubted right to liberty could 
be legally asserted. 
_ At the last session of the Legislature, the sub- 
ject of the re of those sections of the law of 
1847, was referred in the House of Representa- 
tives to the Judiciary Committee, and the report 
produced by the Committee to that body, fully 
confirmed these facts. 

“There is no doubt, say the Committee, that 
many frauds were practised by Constables and 
other Kidnappers, in collusion with certain Jus- 
tices of the peace, who lent their aid to such 
nefarious purposes, whereby coloured persons were 


sent into bondage in other States, as fugitives, 
when they were undoubtedly free.” 


When we consider the inestimable value of 
liberty as enjoyed by the freemen of this Com- 
monwealth ; that the loss of it by those unhappy 
individuals who were thus nefariously sent into 
bondage, involved the deprivation of their social 
and domestic comforts, the sacrifice of their prop- 
erty, and the severance of the dearest ties of life; 
that the slavery to which they were thus wrong- 
fully condemned, is declared by the aforesaid 
Report, “to be a state founded in violence and 
supported alone by power,” and that it inflicts 
grievous oppression and cruelties upon its victims, 
we may form some idea, though but a very im- 
perfect one, of the injustice aud violence which, 
by the admission of the Committee, attended the 
execution of the law of Congress, by Aldermen 
and Justices of the peace.” 


It is this state of things which the Bills under 
consideration propose again to introduce ; and that, 
too, without those guards which the Act of 1826 
provided for the security of our citizens. While 
these were in force, they exerted a salutary re- 
straint upon subordinate officers, and rendered the 
kidnapping of men a more difficult task. ‘To re- 
store this power to Aldermen and Justices without 
any such restraints, will be to render the state of 
things worse than it was prior to the enactment of 
the law of 1847, and to open a wide door for the 
practice of kidnapping under cover of the laws of 
Congress for reclaiming fugitives from labour. 

If but a single free coloured person could be 
shown to have been thus fraudulently “sent into 
bondage,” under the corrupt system which the 
bills propose to re-establish, the probability of the 
recurrence of such a wrong, would be a sufficient 
argument against a return to it; but how much 
additional force is given to it, when the Judiciary 
Committee declare that “many [such] frauds 
were practised,” and ‘coloured persons [thus] 
sent into bondage in other States, as fugitives, 
when they were undoubtedly free.” 


The fugitive Slave law of 1850, provides for 
the appointment of Commissioners in every sec- 
tion of the country, with authority to hear and 
determine in a summary manner, all cases of al- 
leged fugitives from labour, on whose certificate 
the person claimed may be immediately delivered 
up to the claimant, or conveyed to him, if out of 
the State, at the expense of the Federal treasury, 
and without appeal to any other tribunal what- 
ever. 

The ample provision thus made for the recovery 
and return of fugitive Slaves, the unlimited pow- 
ers conferred on the Commissioners, and the 
abundant facilities secured to the slave-holder, 
render the repeal of a law, designed for the secu- 
rity of our free coloured people, a work of super- 
erogation on the part of the Legislature, an un- 
necessary and unsolicited proffer of aid, which 
while it will probably be of little advantage to the 
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claimant, may be a serious injury to the liberty 
of freemen. 

The law of 1847 is pronounced in the aforesaid 
Report to be “a legal and constitutional exercise 
of State Legislative power, as recognized by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and of this 
State.” It was the result of careful examination 
and deliberate thought, in compliance with the 
request of numerous citizens of this Common- 
wealth, and was enacted, we believe, without a 
dissenting voice in either house. Its operation 
has been beneficial in protecting the free coloured 
population, and preventing those scenes of tumult 
and violence, with which the attempt to seize and 
carry away alleged fugitives from labour, was 
often attended. 

We would respectfully suggest that a law en- 
acted as this was, with the unanimous consent of 
the members of the Legislature, after mature de- 
liberation, and in accordance with the solicitation 
of a large number of their constituents, and which 
many hoped would permanently set at rest this 
long debated subject, ought not to be changed 
without a general expression of dissatisfaction from 
your fellow-citizens, and the clearest evidence that 
it is operating upon them injuriously. 

The fourth Section of the law, is one of 
great importance to the peace of the State, and 
the security of citizens. The power of the 
States to enact laws for the preservation of the 
public peace within their jurisdiction in fugitive 
eases, is fully and clearly recognised by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the case 
of Prigg; and this fourth Section is so unob- 
jectionable in its character, that it seems difficult 
to conceive any good reason for its repeal. With- 
out questioning the alleged right of the master 
to arrest and carry away his slave,—without 
opposing any restriction or obstacle to his peace- 
ably doing so; it simply provides that he shall 
not attempt the performance of the act, “in a 
riotous, violent, tumultuous, or unreasonable 
manner.” 7 

The scenes of disorder and outrage, of which 
our citizens were often compelled to be reluctant 
witnesses, before the enactment of this clause, 
and the favorable change which has since taken 
place, furnish strong and unanswerable argu- 
ments in support of the Section and against its 
repeal. 

Should it now be rescinded by the Legisla- 
ture, it will be virtually granting a license to 
the claimant to disturb the peace, and outrage 
the feelings of the community, by adopting 
with impunity any means, which his excited 
and unbridled passions may dictate, for seizing 
and carrying away his victim. 

When we consider how repugnant to the 
feelings and judgment of our citizens, slavery 
and its concomitant evils are, we have reason 
to apprehend that the encouragement thus 
given to the unrestrained exertion of despotic 
power, will result in scenes of tumult and riot, 
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destructive of the peace, and prejudicial to the 
character of the Commonwealth. 

. We conceive that it is not only the un- 
questionable right, but it is also clearly the 
duty, of the free States, to protect their own 
coloured population from the rapacity of aya. 
ricious men; and that the great object of the 
law of 1847, is to afford that protection anq 
to preserve the public peace; and that jt jn. 
fringes on no right guaranteed by the Consti. 
tution to other States. 

We are persuaded that a repeal of any of 
the provisions of that law, would be less q 
compromise of policy, than a sacrifice of prin. 
ciple—not a compromise of the rights of the 
whites, so much as a surrender of the peace, 
the safety, and the liberties of the free people of 
colour of Pennsylvania, who are not permitted 
to plead their own cause in our Legislative 
halls; and whose rights it would be unjust to 
surrender, under the illusory idea of its having 
a tendency to promote harmony, or removing 
a supposed cause of offence. 

It is declared in the Holy Scripture, “He 
that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in 
the fear of God.’”? A compliance with this, is 
the only basis on which we can safely rest 
our hopes, that the Almighty Governor of the 
Universe, who controls the destinies of nations, 
will bless and preserve the peace of our coun- 
try. If we attempt to soothe others, or to 
promote harmony, by acts of injustice towards 
any of His rational creation, entitled, equally 
with ourselves, to the protection of the laws, 
and to the enjoyment of their civil rights; we 
mey well fear, that He who is the Refuge of 
thadioor and the oppressed, and a (tod who 
judgeth nations as well as individuals, will 
not only frustrate our plans, but cause our 
‘own iniquity to correct us, and our backsliding 
to reprove us.” 

We feel religiously bound earnestly to re- 
monstrate against the passage of either of the 
bills in question; and desire that it may 
please the Most High, so to influence the 
hearts of our Legislators, that their proceed- 
ings in this important matter, may be in con- 
formity with that excellent and comprehensive 
rule, laid down by the great Christian Law- 
giver, our blessed Lord and Saviour—“ What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye also even so unto them.” 

Signed by direction and on behalf of a 
meeting of the Representatives of the 
Religious Society of Friends, commonly 
called Quakers, in Pennsylvania, &e., 
held in Philadelphia, the 24th of the 
First month, 1851. 

Witxram Evans, Clerk. 





Religion, instead of having one day in seven 
allotted to its exercise, ought to be the great 
business of life, the regulator of every action. 
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Drep,—On the 28th of Twelfth month last, near 
Waynesville, Ohio, Lyi B., wife of Brooks John- 
son, and only daughter of Edward and Jemima 
pyre on Fourth day, the 8thult., at his residence 
in Edgemont, Delaware county, Pa., Joun New iy, 
ved 33 years. He suffered much, at times, from a 
lingering and painful disease, which he bore with 
unmarmuring patience. He expired without a 
stroggle; and the calmness and serenity which 
clothed his spirit, left in the minds of his family 
and friends, a consoling evidence that his end was 


peace. 


AUXILIARY BIBLE ASSOCIATION. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary 
Bible Association of Friends of Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting, will be held at the Committee Room, 
Arch street Meeting House, on Second day evening 
at 74 o’clock, 2d mo. 10th, 1851. 

Friends of both sexes are invited to attend. 

Cuarces E tts, Secretary. 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


A vacancy in the Mathematical Department of 
this Institution will occur at the close of the Winter 
Term, in the Fourth month next, in consequence 
of the resignation of the present Teacher. Appli- 
cations for the station may be addressed to sales 
of the undernamed Managers, by whom the ne- 
ceasary information will be given. 

Tuomas KimBer, 
Jostan Tatum, 
No. 50 N. 4th St. 
ALFRED Cope, 
Walnut St. Wharf. 
Cuaries YaRNALL, 
39 High St. 
Philadelphia, 1st mo., 1851. 





SLAVE TRADE IN AMERICAN VESSELS. 


There have been issued at Washington, printed 
copies of the correspondence between the State 
Department and David Tod, United States Min- 
ister at Rio Janeiro, relative to the African slave 
trade. The correspondence of Mr. Tod covers a 
period of about four years, but he refers to, and 
~~ the substance of communications from Mr. 
‘roffit and Mr. Wise, his predecessors in the mis- 
sion, upon the slave trade, from March, 1848, to 
the time of his arrival in Brazil. This document 
discloses facts which will shock the country, and 
we trust lead to effectual measures for the sup- 
pression of the most cruel and wicked traffic ever 
carried on. 

It is stated in a despatch dated Oct. 16th, 1847, 
that the trade between Africa and Brazil con- 
tinued to be prosecuted to an extent almost in- 
credible. Not Jess than forty-five thousand Af- 
ricans had been imported into Brazil the preced- 
ing year, and it is added that the poor creatures 
— rm am cme mag from their homes and 
riends, but on their passage, and frequentl 
after their arrival, were treated manag asic 
More or less of every cargo are murdered on the 
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voyage, and the survivors are too often used 
as mere beasts of burden. The Minister says in 
the same despatch : 

“This traffic should, at all hazards, be put 
down ; and when I inform you that by far the 
greater portion of it is carried on in vessels built 
in the United States, and under the flag of our 
country, I trust you will agree with me, that it 
becomes us to act, and to act promptly. For 
myself, I will do so with hearty good will.” 

In May, and July, 1847, Mr. Gorham Parks 
took a number of depositions relative to the case 
of the American brig Senator, which had brought 
a cargo of slaves into Brazil in the month of 
March preceding. This testimony proves that 
the vessel was American, that she sailed from 
Rio Janeiro with a general cargo direct for the 
coast of Africa; that she landed her cargo at 
three points on the coast, and took on board at 
Loango, nine hundred and ninety-three slaves, 
and after a voyage of twenty-three days arrived 
at Macahi, Brazil, two hundred and eighty-three 
slaves having died on the voyage. The crew 
shipped at Rio, under assurances that they were 
to be employed on a regular trading voyage. 
There were eight or ten sailors ; from the names 
they are evidently Americans. Immediately be- 
fore taking on board the negroes, the American 
captain went on shore, and a Portuguese took his 
place. 

The men were told that the prize had been 
sold, and that they might go on shore if they 
chose, but they were not offered their wages, and 
the place was very sickly. They navigated the 
vessel back. The vessel was less than three 
hundred tons burthen. The negroes were stow- 
ed so thickly that some lay upon others. The 
supply of water was insufficient, and seventy-four 
slaves died the first night out, from suffocation. 
The “Senator”? belonged to Boston, and she 
sailed throughout this fearful voyage under the 
American flag. The mate, named Miller, seems 
to have conducted the enterprise, and the min- 
ister solicited his surrender, to be sent home to 
the United States for punishment, but the Bra- 
zilian government did not give him up. 

In January, 1848, the American bark Lau- 
rens was seized, a few days out from Rio, and 
sent home as a slaver. This is the vessel on 
which the specie was seized, for which the late 
Marshal of New York was reported to be a de- 
faulter. She was condemned. 

In October, 1849, the Minister describes the 
ease of the American whaling ship Herald, of 
Stonington, which he demanded as the proper- 
ty of the insurers in New York. She sailed 
from Stonington in December, 1845, and after 
an unsuccessful cruise for whales, was brought 
into the port of Rio, and there “by the barra- 
trous act of the master,” Captain Samuel Bar- 
ker—we give the name in full that the due meed 
of infamy may attach to it—was sold, nominally 
for $12,000, and fitted up for the slave trade, 
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Barker still commanding her. She made a voy-| this trade is i 
age to the coast of Africa, and brought baat transferred hemes aoe 
+ Beil between eleven and twelve hundred | embarkation, and the American crew are turned 
slaves. on shore, or com i 
The burthen of the Herald was two hundred | vessel. Often cee iti . tn the 
and forty-one tons. The condition of twelve | an English cruiser comes in sight, and oe 
hundred human beings in the hold of such a ves- | slaves are hurried back, and the Pasa ng ee 
sel may be imagined by @ person of very strong | again hoisted. There is proof on the emai pe 
imaginative faculties ; it certainly could not be | the consulate at Rio, that an American ca r “ 
described. The wretch Burker contracted at | took on board a cargo of slaves three times ’ aa 
the time of making the pretended sale of the | landed them as often, and was at length comy led 
ship, to make three voyages to Africa for slaves, | to sail without them. me 
and may therefore be presumed to have brought Mr. Parks adopts the estimate of the British 
over more than three thousand victims of the | Consul, Mr. Hesketh, that 183,500 slaves had 
traffic. ; His family reside, says oue of the docu- | heen imported into the province of Rio Janeiro 
ments, in Dartmouth, near New Bedford. for the years 1846, ’47, ’48, and ’49, but states 
In January, 1850, Mr. Tod wrote, “fifty thou-| that he has no means of estimating the total 
sand Africans are annually imported into Brazil | number for all Brazil. He says the only mea- 
and sold for slaves. I believe one-half this} sures for the suppression of the trade, from 
number are introduced through the facilities, | which any good effect can be anticipated, are em- 
directly and meee afforded by the American | ployment of small and swift sailing or steam yes- 
flag. This belief is founded upon my familiarity | sels of war on that station, the refusal to grant 
with the subject, gr ane oe of afclose attention | sea letters authorising the transfer of American 
to it since my arrival in Rio J aneiro. vessels in Brazil or on the African coast, and the 
Mr. Proffit, in his No. 9 of 27th of February, | total abolition of commerce between Brazil and 
1844, wrote to Mr. Upshur: , the coast of Africa in our vessels. He says the 
“‘ T regret to say this, but it is a fact not to/| Jatter regulation would be productive of no evil 
be disguised or denied, that the slave trade is al- effects, as there is no trade unconnected with that 
most entirely carried on under our flag, in Ameri- | jn slaves. 
can-built vessels, sold to slave traders here, char-| Such is an abstract of the contents of this 
tered for the coast of Africa, and there sold, or} document. It shows beyond a question, that the 
sold here, delivered on the coast. And, indeed, |} African slave-trade is carried on principally by 
the scandalous traffic could not be carried on to | vessels furnished by the free states of this con- 
any extent, were it not for the use made of our federacy, and in many cases by their expatriated 
flag, and by the facilities given 4 the chartering citizens. It shows also that the provisions of the 
of American vessels to carry to the coast of Afri-| British treaty of 1843, have had no effect in 
ca the outfit for the trade, and the materials for suppressing this traffic, and that much more effi- 


purchasing slaves.” ' cient, as well as more economical means may be 
In February, 1845, Mr. Wise stated to Mr. | adopted for the attainment of the same object. 


Calhoun, ‘ 5 ‘ Journal of Commerce. 
“ Our flag alone PS the requisite protection 


against the right of visit, search, and seizure; 
and our citizens, in all the characters of owners, 
cousignees, of agents, and of masters and crews 
of our vessels, are concerned in the business, and 
partake of the profits of the African slave trade 
to and from the ports of Brazil, as fully as the 
Brazilians themselves and others, in conjunction 
with whom they carry it on. In fact, without 
the aid of our own citizens and our flag it could 
not be carried on, with success, at all.” 

In 1850, Ex-Consul Gorham Parks, in answer 
to circular questions of Mr. Tod, stated that from 
July, 1844, to October, 1849, ninety-three 
American vessels cleared from Rio for Africa; 
of these, all but five had been sold and delivered 
on the coast of Africa, and had been engaged in 
bringing over slaves, and many of them had been 
ie with slaves on board. They were all 
of them loaded with goods with which to pur- 
chase slaves, and with provisions and water for 
their support on the over. Mr. Parks 
next proceeds to describe the means by which 
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New York, January 31, 1891. 
The African Slave Trade— The Manner of Con- 
ducting it. 

A very important arrest was made here a day 
or two since, but it was kept secret because the 
officers were an the track of other parties who 
had committed the same crime. It was that of 
Captain William Tyson, on the charge of having 
fitted out in this port about two years ago, a ves- 
sel called the Raymon de Zaldo, for the slave 
trade. The information was given by one of the 
seamen, and it was on his affidavit that Capt. 
Tyson was arrested. It is in proof that they 
landed six hundred and fifty slaves at Cuba. In 
relation to the subject of the slave trade carried 
on by Cuba, a correspondent from Havana writes 
as follows: 

Notwithstanding the treaty with England and 
America, in regard to the slave trade, there has 
been imported to this Island alone, the last four 
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weeks fourteen hundred slaves from the coast of} dred and fifty slaves was transferred from the 
Africa, and this is done with the knowledge and | twenty boats which brought them off to the brig. 

nivance of the Captain General. Torn from | The vessel was immediately got under way and 
eer homes, their families, the seenes endeared | left the harbor with the six hundred and fifty 
to them from early childhood, from all that | slaves, and a crew of thirty-three or thirty four, 
makes life sweet—for the black skin covers a | including Capt. Carlo (a Portuguese,) and Mello 
heart that has its loves, and its sympathies, as | and Carvillo, first and second mates. The cargo 
well as a white one—carried to a strange land, | of slaves was conveyed to, and landed at Havana. 
and nearly naked, kept at work in the broiling) It was I think, on the 5th of August, 1849, 
sun from early morn until late at night f paying; Tae coy a for Paranagua, and she arrived 

“+h the lash of the task master, most dearly for | at Cabenda on the 14th of October. I and two 
Goamamne of fatigue, and for the least appa- | other persons were sent ashore at Cabenda where 
rent obstinacy, thrown oe — and a _ —— ae days, and metre 

ork chained together in couples, or dragging | for Brazil in a vessel belonging to the estab- 
ed ball to their legs. I have read of such | lishment from which the slaves ae shipped on 
things before, and supposed that much was said | board the Ramon de Zaldo. The brig was after- 
Ae a 
ar ex wha ore looked upon as an over- illiam F. Price depo e Ramon de 
Sed picture. a Zaldo left New York in ballast; she took a car- 

Very few are aware of the modus operandi of | go of flour from Virginia to Bahia; she contin- 
the slave trade as it is at present conducted. [| ued on to Rio in ballast; where she discharged 
think, therefore, that the testimony of the wit- | it,took in a fresh cargo, and proceeded on to Para- 
nesses in this case, will be read with interest, as | nagua.—ZJnguirer. 
it shows the mode of proceeding: 

John Gilbert, representing himself as a native 
of Caleutta, swore this forenoon that he shipped 
as a seaman, on board the Ramon de Zaldo, at 
Rio, from whence the vessel proceeded to Para- 
nagua, and he then became cook and steward, 
in which capacity he remained on board until 
they arrived at Cabenda, in Africa. On their 
way to Qabenda, they stopped at Ambriz 
and the river Congo. There were on board the 
brig a Portuguese crew of twenty-eight men, in- 
cluding Captain and mate. The vessel lay at 
Ambriz twenty-four hours. The cargo consisted 
of farina, beans, jerked beef, water and rice, and 
would subsist seven hundred persons for five 
months. 

The captain and some of the American seamen 
left at Cabenda, but the mate, who is sinee dead, 
remained on board. About one third of the 
provisions was put ashore at the River Congo, 
aud also several crates of crockery ware. There 
still, however, remained on board about twice as 
much farina, &c., as would supply a full cargo 
of slaves during an ordinary voyage. We re- 
mained, said Gilbert, at the River Congo one 
week ; it was expected that a cargo of slaves 
would have been shipped there, but their plans 
were frustrated by finding in the harbour two 
French war steamers and an English brig of war. 
They could find no slaves at Ambriz, or they 
would have shipped them there. On arriving 
at Cabenda, not a vessel lay there: and a signal 
was hoisted from our mast head, as we were sail- 
ing in, which was instantly replied to by an 
answering signal from a flag staff on shore. 

In a few moments a number of boats, filled 
with slaves, were seen coming from the shore to- 
wards us, and just before they reached our gang- 
way the anchor was dropped, and within twenty- 
three minutes from that time a cargo of six hun- 




































THE DEAD LETTER OFFICE. 

The Washington Republic, in the course of an 
interesting article upon this subject, says : 

‘The whole number of dead letters returned 
to the Department we can only vaguely estimate. 
Thus, in one quarter, the bulk of opened letters 
equalled about 6000 bushels, crammed; each 
bushel is supposed to contain 1000 letters. The 
number returned in a quarter is therefore about 
six millions, or twenty-four millions a year ! 

Unclaimed moneys, less the discount, are 
handed over to the general treasury, subject to 
the demands of the nghtful owners ; but we be- 
lieve for the half-year ending June 30th, 1850, 
the amount of these was not more than about 
$1,700. 

Drafts, deeds, and other papers of value, and 
also jewelry, mementoes, &c., are preserved in 
the dead letter office. These are often recovered 
by their owners with much delight. In one in- 
stance, not a great while since, a gentleman, for 
want of certain documents, believed to have been 
lost from the mail, found himself in the power 
of an unscrupulous person, in a matter in which 
property to the amount of ten thousand dollars 
(all the gentleman was worth) was involved. As 
a possible means of obtaining the papers he ap- 
plied to the dead-letter office, and in about three 
minutes they were produced! The package had 
been improperly addressed. 

Dead letters are usually unpaid letters. The 
custom of prepayment has become vastly more 
general since the reduction of postage to five and 
ten cents. Inthe fourth quarter of 1850 the 
number of dead letters received from Cincinnati, 
not prepaid, was 8,700; the number prepaid, 
1,300. In the third quarter of 1850 the pre- 
paid letters from the Boston post office number- 
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ed 1,612 ; of letters not prepaid, 9,401. These 


instances are taken at random.” 

We publish the above as we find it in the pa- 
per from which we copy, but must indulge a 
suspicion that there is some error in the account. 
Twenty four millions of letters, left unclaimed 
each year, or about one for each man woman 
and child in the Union, seemsto tax our credu- 
lity nearly to its limit. Ep. 








COTTON CULTIVATION ON TITE WESTERN COAST 
OF AFRICA. 


The soil itself is admirably adapted to the frue- 
tification of the plant, and this is proved by the 
numerous specimens which are to be sceu in al- 
most every piece of ground, spontaneously grow- 
ing amongst the other shrubs and trees, and sup- 
plying large and well filled pods of the soft downy 
substance. The rearing and cultivation of the 
cotton plant would, in my opinion, be an accept- 
able kind of employment to the African laborer: 
and, as the price of wages is not high, and the 
time occupied in bringing it to perfection by no 
means slow, the return would plentifully reward 
the: planter as well as the purchaser. The qual- 
ity of the article produced from the cotton plant 
of Sierra Leone has already been pronounced to 
be very good, and capable of a durable and yet 
fine texture. The extensive portions of land in 
the neighborhood of Freetown, and indeed 
throughout the colony, which lie uncultivated, 
might be employed with advantage in the growth 
of this article, for which they are in every respect 
fitted. The continent of Africa, in fact, through- 
out, is for the reasons already offered, well suit- 
ed to the cultivation of the cotton plant. Some 
years ago, considerable attention was paid to it, 
and the undertaking promised every success. A 
large quantity of it was produced of a superior 
quality, and the attempt only failed through 
want of perseverance, good seed and a thorough 
understanding of the proper manner of conduct- 
ing and carrying it out into practice. The seed 
of the native was not supposed to be so good as 
that which was imported, and for this reason the 
undertaking was prematurely, but foolishly relin- 
quished. The natives themselves particularly 
as you advance more into the interior and up the 
Gambia, grow a good deal of it, and make very 
capital cloths for their own use from the mate- 
rial, which they work after their own fashion. 
The opportunities afforded for the cultivation of 
cotton in the vast tracts of land bounding that 
river, and the readiness, I imagine, with which 
it would be undertaken and carried on by their 
possessors, if a fair inducement was held out to 
them, ought not to be passed over by our manu- 
facturers at the present crisis.—Pvole’s Sierra 
Leone and the Gambia. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER. 
For First Month, ( January,) 1851, 


The new year found the earth covered jn this 
vicinity with about two inches of snow, which 
had nearly disappeared from the streets before 
the evening of the first day; but roofs having 
a northern aspect continued white for more than 
a week: since that time scarcely enough hag 
fallen to render the earth gray. 

The temperature has been exceedingly mild 
the mercury but once, between the 1st and 29th, 
falling so low as 19 degrees, and the wind pre. 
vailing from the south and west, 18 out of the 
first 26 days. This continued mild weather was 
remarkable also for the absence of gales, and 
even high winds: the nights were nearly calm, 
and a gentle, or very gentle breeze, prevailed for 
24, out of the first 28 days of the month. The 
weather was also almost uniformly fair, 6-10ths 
of an inch of rain only having fallen during this 
period. The mild weather prevailed to a great 
extent to the north, north-east, and north-west 
of us; the snow had nearly disappeared, Lake 
Erie was navigable, and on the 22d, vessels 
cleared from the usually ice-bound harbour of 
Buffalo for the upper ports of the Lake. 

Our hardy and early vegetables did not fail to 
waken from their wintry sleep, and respond to 
these genial airs: the buds of the willow and 
the buck-eye, the lilac and the linden were much 
swelled; the topmost branches of the maple, 
(acer dasycarpum,) the little chickweed, (ste/- 
laria media,) and the humble groundsel, (sene- 
cio vulgaris,) were in full blossom—the two 
latter changing their northern habits of annual 
to perennial plants. In the open ground, too, 
and quite unprotected, it was interesting to find 
that the crocus and the hyacinth, warmed into 
life, had burst their envelopes, risen to the 
surface of the earth, and were putting forth 
their slender seapes. 

The mean temperature of the 29th—accord- 
ing to our usual observations, sunrise and 2, 
P. M.—was 41; and had the month so ended, 
the mean would have been nearly 39 degrees; 
or the warmest 1st month, save two, in 60 years; 
but on the 28th and the ensuing night a consid- 
erable rain fell, with an E. wind, which veered 
to the W. N. W. at 4 o’clock, A. M. of the 29th, 
blew strong, attended with frequent showers, till 
sunrise, when the mercury stood at 44. 

The wind continued high from the same 
quarter, during the day, and the morning Was 
cloudy, but the weather was warm till after 10, 
A. M., when it gradually changed, and the mer 
cury fell to 88, at 2, P. M., with a fair prospect 
of a frosty night. But all speculation on t 
coming weather was just here superseded by 4 
token on O’Reilly’s wires from the far west, 
indicating that at St. Louis, 12, M., the wind 
was N. W., thermometer 10 degrees above zero 
—at Louisville, 12, M., thermometer 21, with 
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«heavy N. W. winds.” At Cincinnati, the 
same hour,) weather cold, snowing all the fore- 
noon, high N.W. winds. At Pittsburg, 12, M., 
«wind N.N. W. Freezing up fast.” Here, 
then, we had positive intelligence ( through an 
agent, compared with the speed of which the 
«high wind” and the “heavy wind ” is but a 
lagger,) that a chilling blast, a killing frost, had 
already left its winter quarters in the dominions 
of Victoria, or the Czar, in the distant N. W., 
and that it must soon be upon us, leaving doubt- 
ful the precise time only, and the degree its 
edge might be tempered and blunted by contact 
with more genial elements on its journey. The 
premonition thus given is ample for preparation ; 
for guarding the hydrant pipes, stopping the 
crannies, and brightening the fires; with a few 
minutes, it may be, to spare, which I am sure 
cannot be better used than by looking in upon 
that aged couple, infirm and poor, in the neigh- 
bouring alley. Look to the coal bin; see that 
it is not reduced to the last bucket, and that so 
mingled with dust as to be nearly incombusti- 
ble; that stove-pipe, too, eaten through with 
rust, and wrapped with paper;—supply a new 
joint. There, now, all parties feel better, and 
are better prepared for what may come after. 

Well, on the afternoon of the 29th, the mer- 
cury continued to fall from 38 at 2, P. M., to 24, 
at 10, P. M.; and, after a windy night, stood at 
14 on the morning of the 30th, being a fall of 
30 degrees in 24 hours. The 30th continued 
cold, the thermometer rising to 18 only, at mid- 
day, with high wind and murky, wild looking 
clouds, some of the contents of which would find 
their way to the earth, in the form of light, 
husky snow flakes, which, mingling with the 
clouds of dust, rendered out-door exercise disa- 
greeable. The wind somewhat abated in the 
evening, but the cold increased, the mercury 
standing at 12 degrees only, above zero, at 10}, 
P. M. 

On the morning of the 31st, the mercury 
stood at 11 degrees above zero, which is 1 degree 
colder than any morning of last winter; the 
wind had somewhat abated, and the sky was 
without a cloud. Thermometer had risen to 
23, at 2, P. M., and a fine clear day. ‘ 


By the telegraph, we learn that the cold blast 
has pervaded the whole northern and middle, as 
well as the western States; that the mercury 
was, on the evening of the 30th, at zero in Bos- 
ton; 10 at Baltimore and Washington, and 7 
at St. Louis; that the wind was everywhere 
strong, and fromm the N.W. With such rapidity 
has the gale passed over the comparatively warm 
earth, that it has hardly been tempered in its 
course, and is now penetrating the South with 
its ley arrows scarcely blunted. 

The mean morning temperature of the month 
was 32.77 degrees; 3 o'clock mean, 41.22; and 
the mean average for the month was about 37 
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degrees, which is 6 degrees above the common 
mean of many years. 

The range of the thermometer for the month 
was between 11 on the morning of the 3lst, 
and 59 on the afternoon of the 26th, or 48 
degrees. 

Rain fell on a part of three days, and the 
whole quantity for the month was, as recorded 
at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 1j inches. P. 8. 

N. Am. and U. S. Gaz. 





A REASONABLE CONVICT. 


A notorious burglar was lately sentenced at 
Toronto (Canada) to twenty years’ hard labor in 
the Provincial Penitentiary. He was found guil- 
ty on two indictments, and condemned to ten years’ 
imprisonment on each. When brought up to hear 
the judgment of the court, he was asked if he had 
anything to say why the penalty of the law should 
not be pronounced against him. He replied as 
follows : 

“No, my lord—I have violated the laws of my 
country. I have been tried by an impartial jury 
and convicted, and I humbly bow to their decision 
—throwing myself entirely upon the leniency and 
mercy of the court. There are, however, two fa- 
vors which I would ask, if a felon in the dock 
dare ask a favor; first, that as I have no means 
of my own, though a portion of the money taken 
from me belonged to myself, the court would see 
my counsel properly feed, as he has ably, though 
unsuccessfully, defended me. The second is, that 
when I am sent to the penitentiary, they would 
intercede and have me taught some trade or pro- 
fession, in order that, should I ever be released 
from it, I may be able to earn an honest liveli- 
hood. Lattribute my present course of life solely 
to the circumstance that I was never brought up 
to any trade. Should I not be taught any occu- 

ation while in the penitentiary, when I come out 
I shall be friendless, homeless, penniless, and rag- 
ged; and I must necessarily resume my old hab- 
its, and become what I was before—a robber.” — 
Penn. Jour. of Prison Discipline. 





A HAPPY REFORMATION. 


A convict who was discharged from the East- 
tern State Penitentiary about three years since, 
recently called on a member of our Acting Com- 
mittee, from whom he had been accustomed to 
receive friendly visits while in confinement. 
He was well dressed, and evidently a thriv- 
ing man. He stated that he had derived much 
benefit from a treatise on book-keeping, which he 
had used in his cell—that it had been the means 
of his introduction to commercial business, 
which he was now prosecuting in a neighborin 
city, with good success—that he had camstel 
eligibly—that he had never been recognised as a 
convict, and felt confident he should not be. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


1 eee 


He observed to his friend, that the term he | resolution, calling for the corr 
7 ___| the United States Government 


spent in prison was “the making of him. 
Penn. Journ. Prison Discipline. 





FLOWERS. 


I deem it not an idle task, 
These lovely things to rear, 
That spread their arms, as they would ask 
If sun and dew are here,— 
For simple wants alone are theirs, 
The pure and common too— 
The beauty of refreshing airs, 
The gift of liquid dew. 


And they return for every ray, 
A gayer smile and look ; 

And greenly as the clear drops play 
They murmur of the brook ; 

And thus our thoughts away they lure, 
Where woods and waters gleam, 

And mountain airs are strong and pure, 
And sing the bird and stream. 


Frail, grateful things! how fondly they 
The nurtured leaf outspread, 

And more than all my care repay, 
When from its folded bed 

Some pink or crimson blossoms press, 
To thrill me with delight ; 

To fill my very eyes with tears— 
Its beauty is so bright. 


Nay ‘tis no idle thing, I trust, 
To foster beauty’s birth ; 

To lift from out the Icwly dust, 
One blossom of the earth— 

Where barrenness before had been, 
A verdure to disclose, 

And make the desert rich in sheen, 
To blossom as the rose. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Conaress. Senate.—The bill to ascertain and 
settle the private land claims in the State of Califor- 
nia, has been the principal subject before the Senate 
during the past week. The question yet remains 
unsettled. 

On the 29th ult. the bill from the House, to re- 
duce and modify the rates of postage, was reported 
to the Senate by the Post Office Committee, with 
amendments. On the 31st, Senator Mason called 
up his resolution of inguiry relative to allowing 
Spanish claims arising out of the Amistad case. 
After some discussion, in which Senator Hale op- 
posed the resolution, and Clay, Winthrop and Mason 
advocated it, on the ground that it was merely an 
inquiry; the resolution was adopted. A petition, 
asking for the admission of New Mexico into the 
Union on certain conditions, was referred. A reso- 
Jution calling on the Secretary of State for a gradu- 
ated scale of diplomatic salaries was adopted. A 
joint resolution, providing that the dead letters re- 
maining in post-offices in California and Oregon shall 
be opefied in California, by the Postmaster of San 


Francisco, and a special agent, to be appointed, was 


taken upand passed. On the Ist inst. Senator Hale’s 


espon lence bet ween, 
relation to the Amistad aoe tant of Spain, in 
elation to the Ami negroes, was taken o 
adopted. The death of David S. Keuteen. E, ae 
sentative from Texas, was announced, aud the u 
resolutions were passed. 


pre- 
sual 


House OF RePKeseNTATIVves.—On the 29th ult 
the bill to supply deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the service of the fiscal year, ending 6th month 
30th, 1851, was taken up and passed. On the 30:) 
J. R. Giddings made an ineffectual effort to intro. 
duce a resolution calling on the President for copies 
of any correspondence which may have taken place 
between England and _ this Government, respecting 
the imprisonment of British seamen in any Ameri. 
can port. On the 31st, the proposition to est yblish 
branch mints in San Francisco and New York. was 
discussed during most of the session. Without dis. 
posing of the question, the House adjourned. 

Ona the Ist instant the death of D. S. Kaufman. of 
Texas, was announced. The usual resolutions were 
passed, and the House adjourned without transacting 
“ny. business. : 

he funeral of D. S. Kaufman took place on the 
inst., and no business was transacted by either 
ouse, 














PennsYLVANIA LecisLature.—A number of peti- 
tions and memorials have been presented during the 
pust week, but little business of general interest has 
been transacted. 

Oa the 27th ult a bill to incorporate the Pennsy!- 
vauia Steam-ship Company, was passed by the 
Senate. 

In the House, the bill repealing certain sections 
of the law relating to the recovery of fugitive’slaves 
passed a second reading on the 3 ist ult. 

The New Orleans “ True Delta” states that Gov. 
Quitman has resigned his office. 

Up tothe time of our paper going to press, no 
tidings of the Atlantic have been received and the 
most serious apprehensions are entertained respect- 
ing her. 


Tue Senate or Ixtvots, on the 14th instant pas- 
sed a homestead exemption bill, exempting $1,000 
worth of real estate from seizure and sale under ex- 
ecution. 

The latest advices from Honolulu, state that 
considerable excitement existed there in couse- 
quence of information having come to hand, from 
sources of undoubted credit, to’the effect that the 
Sandwich Islands were about to be threatened with 
the invasion of “an armed force of ruffians from 
the shores of California.”” Meetings had been held 
at Honolulu to adopt measures for detence,and a 
committee of safety was appointed to take such 
measures as the exigency might demand. 

By accounts from Nicaragua we learn that the 
independence of that State has been recognized by 
the Spanish government. 

The steamship Canada from Liverpool, arrived at 
Halifax on the 3d inst., but her mails had not been 
received when our paper was put to press. 





Situations are wanted with Friends in the Coun- 
try for two colored lads, well recommended, the 
sons of a respectable man in this city, 15 years of 
age. Would be bound out if desired. Apply at 
this office. Ist mo. 25. 





